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leverage in our diplomatic negotiations, arising out of the desire
of the Japanese Government to keep Japanese-American relations
on an even keel.

No sentiment is involved in this attitude ; far from it. The urge
is purely common political sense. They know that they are bound
to antagonize Great Britain constantly and progressively; in fact,
one of the things they are, without public announcement, fighting
for is to supersede British interests in China, gradually perhaps, but
none the less surely in the long run. The last thing they want is to
stir up the United States to a point of irritation where we will make
common cause to the extent of an active united front with Great
Britain in the Far East. They don't think we will do this because
they believe the pacifist and isolationist sentiment in America is too
strong to permit it, but they, the Government, are taking no chances
more than the military machine obliges them to take. To that situa-
tion I attribute the settlement of most of our troubles as they arise,
and there is every possibility that this situation will continue. So
while this cannot by any stretch of the imagination be called an easy
post under present conditions, nevertheless it might be a great deal
more difficult if we didn't enjoy the leverage just mentioned. Our
diplomatic successes, if such they can be called, are due to this
situation plus the very sensible attitude of our own Government
in handling the various issues that arise.

The domestic political situation in Japan has been far from serene.
The Government has been badly'heckled in the Diet by the political
parties, and the National Mobilization Bill and Electric Power
Control Bill, which smack considerably of Fascist regimentation,
have aroused a great deal of opposition. But the Government will
in the end have its way in the Diet, as usual. There also appears to
be a difference of opinion within the Government itself as to the
strategy of the campaign in China : one school of thought believes
in pushing through to Hankow and bringing the warfare to an end
by sheer military force ; the other school favours less drastic methods
and prefers to consolidate the ground already occupied, relying on
time and economic and financial strain to bring the Chinese Govern-
ment to terms. Strange to say, it is understood to be the civilian
element, led by the Prime Minister and Hirota, which prefers the
former method, while the Army leaders favour the latter on the
ground that insufficient troops are available to conquer and hold a
greater extent of territory.

At the end of March there is no indication of a march on Hankow.
Japanese forces are " mopping up " in Shantung and Shansi and
according to the radio news reports from abroad they are not having
too easy a time of it. In fact, recent reports come in of Chinese
victories. Of course no word of any Japanese setbacks is ever allowed
to appear in the local press, but when we read that the Japanese
have occupied a certain town, and when several weeks later we again
read that the same town has been occupied, it is not difficult to